THE TRUE GEORGE WASHINGTON

sit near the door, as soon as he heard me allude to
him, from his usual modesty, darted into the library-
room."

So, too, at his inauguration as President, Maclay
noted that "this great man was agitated and embar-
rassed more than ever he was by the leveled cannon
or pointed musket He trembled, and several times
could scarce make out to read [his speech], though
it must be supposed he had often read it before,'1
and Fisher Ames wrote, " He addressed the two
Houses in the Senate-chamber; it was a very touch-
ing scene and quite of a solemn kind. His aspect
grave, almost to sadness; his modesty actually
shaking; his voice deep, a little tremulous, and so
low as to call for close attention."

There can be little doubt that this non-speech-
making ability was not merely the result of inaptitude,
but was also a principle, for when his favorite
nephew was elected a burgess, and made a well-
thought-of speech in his first attempt, his uncle wrote
him, "You have, I find, broke the ice. The only
advice I will offer to you on the occasion (if you have
a mind to command the attention of the House,) is
to speak seldom, but to important subjects, except
such as particularly relate to your constituents ; and,
in the former case, make yourself perfectly master
of the subject Never exceed a decent warmth, and
submit your sentiments with diffidence. A dicta-
torial stile, though it may carry conviction, is always
accompanied with disgust." To a friend writing of
this same speech he said, "with great pleasure I
received the information respecting the commence-es that " Mr. Washington who happened toning to blow out his brains,
